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THE RECALL OF THE LEGIONS : A PHASE OF THE 
DECENTRALIZATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



British colonial policy, as it was formulated in the seventeenth 
century and developed during the eighteenth, was predominantly 
commercial, yet it had to take cognizance of other matters, and 
notably of colonial defense. According to the accepted mercantile 
theory of colonization, England derived political strength and eco- 
nomic benefit from the trade of her colonies regulated in her own 
interest, and in return for these advantages she assumed the obliga- 
tion of defending the colonies, at least by naval force, against rival 
imperial powers. To have compelled or induced the colonists to 
contribute directly to the support of the navy would have been con- 
trary to the principle of reciprocal service upon which the imperial 
system was supposed to rest. 1 

On the side of military defense, it may be said that prior to the 
close of the Seven Years' War the mother country recognized no 
obligation to protect the colonies from attacks by native tribes or to 
preserve law and order within them. " British colonies were ex- 
pected to raise their own militia and to provide for their own de- 
fense, as though each one of them had been an England in herself." 2 
In colonies peculiarly liable to attack at the hands of hostile Euro- 
pean powers, such as Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New York, 
South Carolina, and Jamaica, English garrisons were quartered, but 
their cost to the mother country was small. 3 " It was only under 
exceptional circumstances and under the stress of absolute necessity, 
that any English forces whatsoever were permanently maintained in 
America. This remained the practice until 1763." 4 

The bitter and prolonged imperial rivalry between France and 
Great Britain in the eighteenth century made the military defense 
of the British colonies a subject of prime importance. The con- 
flict with the French and their Indian allies partook of the character 

1 Beer, Old Colonial System, pt. I., vol. I., p. 108 et seq.; id., British Colonial 
Policy, 1754-1765, PP- 6-8. 

2 Fortescue, History of the British Army, II. 37; Parliamentary Papers, 1861, 
vol. XIII., " Report from the Select Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure ", 
p. 320. 

=» Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, pp. 10-14. 
* Beer, Old Colonial System, pt. I., vol. I., p. 119. 

(18) 
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of both imperial and local warfare, but no general principle defining 
the respective military responsibilities of colony and mother country 
was laid down. It was the opinion of the late George Louis Beer, 
who wrote our clearest statement respecting defense as a part of the 
old British colonial system, that prior to the Seven Years' War, 
" there was no distinct theory nor any well-defined practice regard- 
ing the military activities and duties of the colonies in time of war 
with a European power ". 5 The colonies were expected to repel in- 
vasion to the limit of their ability, and upon occasion colonial troops 
co-operated with British forces in offensive operations against the 
French. 6 

During the French wars it was the practice of the home govern- 
ment to instruct the colonial authorities to furnish quotas of troops 
for offensive or defensive military operations, but its instructions 
were in fact merely requests which the colonial assemblies fre- 
quently failed to comply with. This method of " defense by sup- 
plication " reached its climax and disclosed most clearly its inherent 
inadequacy and inequitableness during the last intercolonial war 

(1754-1763)- 

Since it had seemed impossible to solve the problem of colonial 
military defense by establishing in the colonies a federal govern- 
ment with power to raise and maintain a common intercolonial 
army, such as was proposed in the Albany Plan of 1754, considera- 
tion was given to the possibility of maintaining a British army in the 
colonies and taxing the colonists by authority of Parliament for its 
support. 7 The Grenville administration, which came to power in 
1763, determined, as is well known, to establish a standing army of 
10,000 men in the colonies, and to tax the colonists by parliamentary 
authority for the partial defrayal of the expenditure involved. 8 
Despite the fall of French power in North America, plausible rea- 

» British Colonial Policy, 1754-176$, pp. 9-10. 

6 For example, the capture of Port Royal in 1710 was effected by a joint 
British and colonial fleet and a force composed of New England regiments and 
British marines; Louisbourg was taken in 1745 by a New England force trans- 
ported in colonial vessels and convoyed by a British squadron. Fortescue, op. 
cit., II. 255, 258; Earl Grey, Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administra- 
tion, I. 43, 261. 

? Franklin, the principal author of the Albany Plan, later gave it as his opin- 
ion that the separation of the colonies from Great Britain might have been post- 
poned, had the plan been adopted. A federal colonial army, such as the plan 
provided for, would have made unnecessary a British army in the colonies, and 
therefore, the taxation of the colonies by Parliament. 

8 The military establishment was fixed in 1763 at 17,500 for Great Britain; 
10,000 for the colonies ; about 4000 for Gibraltar and Minorca ; and 12,000 for 
Ireland. Fortescue, op. cit., III. 10. 
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sons could be alleged for maintaining numerous garrisons in the 
forts and posts recently won, and for taking precautions for the 
future; and certainly no one who had imperial interests at heart 
could argue very forcibly for a continuation of the old requisition 
system. 

The two measures of the Grenville ministry for raising a revenue 
in the colonies to meet the expenses of defending them were the 
Sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act of 1765, which together were 
expected to produce somewhat less than one-half of the revenue 
necessary to meet the expenses of the British troops stationed in the 
colonies. 9 In addition, Parliament in 1765 passed a Quartering Act 
requiring the several colonies to provide barracks for the troops, as 
well as to furnish them with certain supplies and transportation. 
From the point of view of the British Empire this legislation was a 
tragic failure. Its most palpable result was to provoke the colonists 
to united opposition and to incite them to a questioning of parlia- 
mentary authority over them. In 1766 the Rockingham ministry 
repealed the Stamp Act and modified the Sugar Act in a manner 
relatively satisfactory to the colonial merchants, who had been its 
most bitter opponents; and the Quartering Act led to little but un- 
seemly controversy between the British government and the assem- 
bly of New York. 

Not less disastrous was Charles Townshend's Revenue Act of 
1767. Its preamble made it perfectly clear that the new duties 
which it laid on articles imported from Britain were intended not 
for commercial regulation, but for revenue, part of which was to go 
to " defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, and securing " 
the colonies. Townshend merely taught the colonists to call still 
further in question all parliamentary authority. And meanwhile, 
of course, " the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing" the colonies were borne almost entirely by the taxpayers of 
Great Britain — pompous preambles to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 10 As a force stationed in the colonies for the purposes officially 
set forth the army was farcical. Only if intended as an instrument 
for the promotion of colonial irritation could it have been adjudged 
a success. With the further progress of events that resulted in 
American independence we are not here concerned, but it should be 
remembered that the train of occurrences that led up to the disrup- 

9 Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-176$, p. 286. 

10 From 1769 to 1774, inclusive, the parliamentary duties collected in the 
continental colonies, Bermuda, and the Bahamas averaged about £31,500 per 
annum, with an annual cost of collection of £13,000. Channing, History of the 
United States, III. 90. 
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tion of 1776 had for its starting-point a question of colonial de- 
fense. 11 

II. 

Britain emerged from the war of the American Revolution shorn 
of prestige and the larger part of her old empire. With the coming 
of peace in 1783 her military forces were reduced, but it was deemed 
necessary still to maintain some 9500 troops for colonial service. 12 
Almost the whole expense of supporting them fell upon the mother 
country. 13 The disastrous attempt of Grenville and Townshend to 
extract revenue from colonies for the support of British troops 
quartered therein was not repeated. On the contrary, Parliament, 
recognizing, when too late to avert the disruption of the empire, 
that "taxation by the Parliament of Great Britain for the purpose 
of raising a Revenue in His Majesty's Colonies, Provinces and 
Plantations in North America has been found by Experience to 
occasion great uneasiness and disorders ", enacted in the following 
words what was clearly intended to be a binding pledge: 

That from and after the passing of this Act the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain will not impose any Duty, Tax or Assessment whatever, 
payable in any of His Majesty's Colonies, Provinces or Plantations in 
North America or the West Indies ; except only such duties as it may be 
expedient to impose for the Regulation of Commerce : the net produce of 
such duties to be always paid and applied to and for the use of the 
Colony, Province or Plantation in which the same shall be respectively 
levied in such manner as other duties collected by the authority of the 
Respective General Courts or General Assemblies of such Colonies etc. 
are ordinarily paid and applied. 14 

This belated concession to the American revolutionists failed wholly 
as a measure of conciliation, but the pledge which it gave, though 
not legally binding on succeeding Parliaments, has in fact been ob- 
served, not only in respect of the colonies to which the act expressly 
referred, but as a general principle of British colonial policy. 15 The 

11 Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, p. 3. 

12 Fortescue, op. cit., III. 499. 

is This statement does not apply to India. The expense of defending India, 
as indeed of conquering and governing it, has been defrayed out of Indian reve- 
nue; cf. Seeley, Expansion of England, course II., lecture III. On the anomaly 
of the distinction between Indian and colonial defense, cf. Pari. Papers, 1861, 
vol. XIII., " Report from the Select Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure ", 
pp. 126, 141. 

1* 18 Geo. III., c. 12. This statute also repealed the memorable tea duty. 

15 " We attempted to tax the North American colonies, not for imperial, but 
for colonial objects. Rebellion made us recoil from the attempt, and the 18 Geo. 
III., cap. 12, gave assurance to the colonies that the attempt would not be repeated. 
It never was repeated with these colonies, nor has it been repeated by the impe- 
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troops which the imperial government has seen fit to maintain in 
the colonies have been paid by the British treasury, assisted in some 
cases by contributions from the colonies. 

The outcome of the American Revolution produced, no doubt, 
a feeling of depression in England with regard to colonies in gen- 
eral. This was reflected in the abolition of the Board of Trade and 
of the office of colonial secretary in 1782, as well as in the political 
and economic literature of the day. 16 But the war with Revolu- 
tionary France was accompanied by an imperialistic revival, and an 
enlargement of her empire was the most obvious result of that pro- 
longed conflict so far as Britain was concerned. To guard her 
scattered dependencies in America, the West Indies, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, Asia, and Australia, numerous garrisons were 
deemed necessary. The expense of maintaining them was borne 
almost wholly by the mother country. Earl Grey, colonial secretary 
from 1846 to 1852, wrote in his Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell's Administration (page 44) : "I believe it was not until the 
time of the great revolutionary war with France, that nearly the 
whole burden of the defense of the Colonies was undertaken by 
this country." And in the course of testimony given before a par- 
liamentary committee in 1861 he observed: "It is to be remarked 
that for a very long series of years this country has acted on the 
principle of taking their [the colonies'] defence entirely upon her- 
self." 17 To the same effect is a statement made by Mr. Adderley, 
who was under-secretary for the colonies in the Derby-Disraeli 
ministry, that " our earliest and most vigorous colonists in North 
America defended themselves, as in fact they governed themselves, 
and separated from us in resentment of our interference. Our 
second Colonial policy was to govern and defend Colonies from 
home." 18 

rial parliament with any other colony, except perhaps during the short period 
during which the constitution of Canada was suspended. No doubt, what the 
imperial parliament did not venture to do, the crown has ventured, and achieved, 
too, in many of the colonies, but always for colonial purposes." Sydney Smith 
Bell, Colonial Administration of Great Britain, p. 404. The 18 Geo. III., c. 12, 
did not repeal all parliamentary duties then in force in the colonies, e.g., duties 
levied upon certain imports into the province of Quebec by the Quebec Revenue 
Act of 1774 (14 Geo. III., c. 88). These latter imposts long continued to form an 
important part of the public revenue of Canada (cf. Lord Durham's Report, ed. 
by Lucas, II. 141)- 

is Cf. Hertz, The Old Colonial System, ch. X. 

i? Parliamentary Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, p. 150. 

is Review of " The Colonial Policy of Lord J. Russell's Administration " by 
Earl Grey, 1853, and of Subsequent Colonial History, p. 380. Cf. Merivale, Lec- 
tures on Colonization and Colonies, p. 585. 
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The purpose for which military forces were maintained varied 
according to the character and local conditions of the colony. In 
the case of military and naval stations, Gibraltar and Malta for 
example, the primary purpose was imperial defense. In Canada, it 
was precaution against foreign aggression ; in Jamaica, the preser- 
vation of law and order among the blacks ; at the Cape, protection 
against powerful and warlike native tribes. 19 

Argument was not wanting to justify the heavy expenditure to 
which the people of Great Britain were put in consequence of this 
policy. Many military men, aware of the traditional opposition to 
a powerful standing army in England, must have agreed with the 
Duke of Wellington that it was advisable to maintain strong garri- 
sons in the colonies as reserves. The assertion was frequently 
made that the presence of British " red-coats " was an outward and 
visible sign of imperial unity which it would be dangerous to oblit- 
erate. Then, too, since the colonies might at any moment be in- 
volved in war by reason of the foreign policy of the mother coun- 
try, it was only just, so the argument ran, that they should be 
protected at her expense from the consequences of that policy 
Furthermore, it was held by many that the control of military 
affairs by the colonial governments might lead to cruelty and 
violence on their part toward natives. 20 

In 1834 a select parliamentary committee was appointed " to 
inquire into the Military Establishment and Expenditure in the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Crown ". Lord John Russell, 
Grote, and Charles Buller were among its members. It was found 
that the total charges incurred for the year 1832 for the military 
defense of the dependencies, classified as "military and maritime 
stations ", " plantations and settlements ", and " penal settlements ", 
was £2,003,397 and the actual net cost to Great Britain £1,761,505." 
The committee urged that the strictest economy should be observed 
in every branch of colonial military expenditure and recommended 
a few trifling reductions of forces and expenditure, but in the fol- 
lowing resolution recognized it as an obligation resting on the im- 
perial government to provide for the security of the colonies, even 
in time of peace: 

That it is not the Intention of this Committee, by any suggestion which 
it may offer as to the Amount of Force deemed to be sufficient for the 
Garrison of any Colony in time of Peace, to relieve the Executive Gov- 

i" Merivale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, p. 587, note ; also Pari. 
Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, p. 132. 

20 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, third series, CLXV. 1039— 1041. 

21 Pari. Papers, 1834, vol. VI., "Report from Select Committee on Colonial 
Military Expenditure", appendix, pp. 112-113. 
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ernment from the Duty which constitutionally belongs to it, of providing, 
on the responsibility of the King's Ministers, a Force sufficient for the 
Security of His Majesty's Possessions abroad, which Experience has 
proved is liable to vary in time of Peace, according to several con- 
tingencies arising out of internal or external causes. 28 

The system of colonial military defense at the expense of Great 
Britain continued with but slight modification until the sixties. To 
quote from the report of an interdepartmental committee appointed 
in 1859 to investigate the expense of military defenses in the 
colonies : 

the Colonies of Great Britain may be said, speaking generally, to have 
been free from the obligation of contributing, either by personal service 
or money payment, towards their own defences — a state of things which 
we believe to have no parallel or precedent in the case of any other 
organized community of which the history is known, 28 

This report shows that the total military expenditure in the colonies 
for the year ending March 31, 1858, was £3,968,599, toward the 
defrayal of which the colonies contributed only £378,253, or less 
than one-tenth, leaving £3,590,346 as the cost to the imperial govern- 
ment. It appeared, furthermore, that of the total colonial con- 
tributions about two-thirds were paid by the three colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Ceylon, that several colonies contributed 
nothing and that only Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and one or 
two of the West Indies had organized any militia or other local 
force. 24 A parliamentary committee on colonial military expendi- 
ture, appointed in 1861, found that the imperial government had ex- 
pended on the military defense of the dependencies during the year 
ending March 31, i860, £3,225,081, the colonies having contributed 
£369,224. 25 It may not be superfluous to point out that this system 
whereby Great Britain held herself responsible for the military de- 
fense of the whole empire was similar to that which still prevails 
with respect to naval defense. In the former case, as in the latter, 

22 Pari. Papers, 1834, vol. VI., " Report from Select Committee on Colonial 
Military Expenditure ", p. iii. 

23 Pari. Papers, i860, vol. XLI., " Report of the Committee on Expense of 
Military Defences in the Colonies ", p. 3. By way of contrast with British colo- 
nial policy the report referred to the Dutch and Spanish colonies, which yielded 
surplus revenues to their mother countries. It stated that in 1857 " the surplus 
revenue paid by the Dutch colonies into the metropolitan exchequer, after defray- 
ing all their military and naval expenses, was 31,858,421 florins (about £2,600,000). 
The estimated surplus revenue from the Spanish colonies for the past year (1859) 
was 115,000,000 reals (about £1,150,000)." Ibid., p. 3, note. 

2* Pari. Papers, i860, vol. XLI., report cited, pp. 4-5. 

23 Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., " Report from the Select Committee on Colo- 
nial Military Expenditure ", pp. iv-v. 
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initiative and responsibility rested with the imperial government, 
and some of the colonies made financial contributions or raised local 
forces. 

III. 

The burden to Great Britain of providing military defense for 
the colonies was naturally a favorite theme with anti-imperialists. 
Josiah Tucker and Adam Smith, precursors of the later school of 
" Little Englanders ", though attacking the colonial system pri- 
marily on economic grounds, did not wholly neglect the subject of 
colonial defense. In 1776, that annus miser abilis of British im- 
perial history, the former published a tract entitled The True Inter- 
est of Great Britain set forth in regard to the Colonies 26 and the 
latter his Wealth of Nations. Though he wrote before England 
had assumed very heavy obligations for colonial defense, Tucker 
enumerated as one of the "manifest advantages" which would 
accrue to the mother country from the independence of the colonies 
the fact that she would be relieved of an expenditure of between 
£300,000 and £400,000 for their civil and military establishments, 
" for which generous Benefaction ", he added, " we receive at pres- 
ent no other Return than Invectives and Reproaches". 27 Adam 
Smith, in the course of his bold indictment of the colonial system as 
a scheme of monopoly injurious both to colonies and to mother 
country, included in the cost of the colonies to Great Britain the 
expenses of naval forces maintained to prevent colonial smuggling 
and of colonial military establishments. 28 Though he realized that 
considerations of national pride and prestige, as well as the interest 
of the governing classes of England, would prevent the voluntary 

26 Published in Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects (Glouces- 
ter, 1776). Tucker wrote, in all, thirteen tracts on the subject of the American 
colonies, the central idea of which, as stated by himself, was " that the colonists 
in quarreling with the mother country are essentially hurting themselves and 
greatly tho' not intentionally benefitting us by obliging us to see and pursue our 
own true and lasting interest ". W. E. Clark, Josiah Tucker, p. 57. There is no 
evidence to show that Adam Smith influenced, or was influenced by, Tucker; 
Clark, op. cit., pp. 33, 225. 

27 Four Tracts, p. 216. 

28 Nor was this all. " If we would know the amount of the whole [cost of 
colonies to Great Britain], we must add to the annual expense of this peace estab- 
lishment the interest of the sums which, in consequence of her considering her 
colonies as provinces subject to her dominion, Great Britain has upon different 
occasions laid out upon their defence. We must add to it, in particular, the 
whole expence of the late war, and a great part of that of the war which preceded 
it. The late war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the whole expense of it, in 
whatever part of the world it may have been laid out . . . ought justly to be 
stated to the account of the colonies. . . ." Wealth of Nations, ed. by Cannan, 
II. 116. 
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abandonment of the colonies by Great Britain, he said that one of 
the great advantages to be derived by her from such an outcome 
would be freedom " from the whole annual expense of the peace 
establishment of the colonies ". 29 According to the Father of Free 
Trade, despite all the attempts that had been made to monopolize 
the trade of colonies, " no country has yet been able to engross to 
itself anything but the expense of supporting in time of peace and 
of defending in time of war the oppressive authority which it as- 
sumes over them ". i0 

The teachings of Adam Smith did not, of course, captivate at 
once the government and ruling classes of Britain. 31 Indeed after 
the loss of the American colonies British colonial policy became and 
for a time remained more rather than less restrictive. 32 The evil 
days of " Mr. Mother Country ", to use Buller's famous term, fell 
in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. But 
Adam Smith was never silenced. His free-trade and anti-imperial- 
istic doctrines were perpetuated by the classical economists and the 
Benthamites. 33 

The Manchester School was fond of enlarging upon the burden- 
someness of colonies to the harassed British taxpayer. England 
was pictured as a weary Titan struggling under a crushing burden. 
This view was forcefully expressed by Cobden in the course of a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on June 22, 1843. 

He was not opposed to the retention of colonies.. . . and he believed 
that colonization, under a proper system of management, might be made 
as conducive to the interests of the mother country as to the emigrants 
themselves. But he also believed that the system upon which our colo- 
nial affairs were now conducted was one of unmixed evil, injustice and 
loss to the people of this country. . . . He found that the mother country 
furnished her colonies with an army and a navy, and maintained every 
description of military defence all over the world; that in some cases 

29 Wealth of Nations, II. 116. 

30 Ibid., p. 127. 

31 Lord Shelburne was the first prime minister to be influenced by Adam 
Smith. In his Autobiography, written in 1801, he speaks of Smith as one whose 
" principles have remained unanswered for above thirty years, and yet when it is 
attempted to act upon any of them, what clamor ! ". Fitzmaurice, Life of Shel- 
burne, I. 24. 

32 R. C. Mills, Colonization of Australia, p. 9. 

33 Mills, op. cit.. pp. 19-20. In a letter addressed to the French Convention, 
Emancipate Your Colonies, Bentham in 1793 exhorted the Convention to free the 
French colonies. He asked "... how long will you take our example to govern 
you, and of all parts of it those which are least defensible? Is it a secret to you 
any more than to ourselves, that they cost us much, that they yield us nothing — 
that our government makes us pay them for suffering it to govern them . . . ? " 
Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. by Bowring, IV. 415—416. 
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this country supplied the colonies with schoolmasters, with bishops, with 
magistrates; that she built them lighthouses, constructed their canals, 
and, in fact, the mother country not only did not derive any revenue 
from her colonies, but that, besides maintaining for them large fleets and 
armies, she paid almost everything that constituted the governmental 
expenses of the colonies. . . . The distribution of the British forces on 
the 1st of January this year he found to be this: out of 88,510 rank and 
file, there were stationed abroad (exclusively of India) 44,529 rank and 
file, the number left at home being 43,981. Thus, it appeared that more 
than half of our army was stationed in the colonies. But it had been 
stated by the authorities at the Horse Guards, and it was also stated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, when Secretary of War, that 
for every 10,000 men in the colonies, 5000 were wanted in England for 
the purposes of making the necessary exchanges, and for recruiting the 
regiments abroad; therefore not merely half, but three-fourths of our 
army were devoted to the colonies. 34 

So long as Great Britain pursued the policy of commercial re- 
striction upon which the colonial system rested, the executive gov- 
ernments of the colonies were held responsible to the imperial 
government. As a writer on colonial administration put it, "it was 
obviously impossible for us to liberalize our system of administra- 
tion until we should first have liberalized our commercial policy ". 35 
So long, moreover, as colonial governments were responsible to an 
external authority it could be argued that this authority was justly 
chargeable with the military defense of the colonies, not only against 
foreign powers but against internal dangers as well. That free 
trade arrived at the same time with the beginning of colonial self- 
government was not fortuitous. They were related causally, and 
with them logically went a change in the system of colonial military 
defense. Earl Grey in his work on colonial policy already referred 
to makes clear the connection between these three subjects: 

I think it will follow, that when this Country no longer attempts 
either to levy a commercial tribute from the Colonies by a system of 
restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal affairs, it has a 
right to expect that they should take upon themselves a larger propor- 
tion than heretofore of the expenses incurred for their advantage. . . . 
Our military expenditure on account of the Colonies is certainly very 
heavy. . . . This expenditure ought, I think, to be very largely reduced; 
and the Colonies, now that they are relieved from all that is onerous to 
them in their connection with the Mother country, should be required to 
contribute much more than they have hitherto done to their own 
protection. 36 

34 Hansard, third series, LXX. 205-207. 

35 Bell, op. cit., p. 68. 

3« Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration, I. 18, 43. See also 
Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, III. 1248. 
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IV. 

It was the free-trade government of Lord John Russell (1846- 
1852), in which Grey held the office of colonial secretary, that took 
the first steps in the direction of modifying the system of colonial 
defense which had been in operation for the preceding half -century. 
A beginning was made with New South Wales, a colony free from 
the menace of either warlike native tribes or foreign powers. Soon 
after the Russell ministry took office, Earl Grey directed the gov- 
ernor of New South Wales to send all disposable forces in the 
colony to New Zealand, retaining at Sydney only a small garrison 
which, under the circumstances, was all that the imperial govern- 
ment deemed necessary. In this despatch he took the position that 
thenceforth the people of New South Wales must provide for the 
maintenance of internal order by the formation of an adequate 
force of police or militia. Despite local opposition, the policy which 
he outlined was carried out in the case of the Australian colonies. 
That policy, briefly stated, was that a certain maximum force should 
be maintained at imperial expense, and that any additional British 
troops that might be desired must be paid for by the colony which 
asked for them. Barracks and other military buildings were trans- 
ferred to the colonies, which were held responsible for providing 
quarters for the imperial troops still retained. According to testi- 
mony given in 1861 by Herman Merivale, one of the leading colonial 
experts of the day and previously under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, Lord Grey's plan for the military defense of the Australian 
colonies worked in a satisfactory manner. It undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the formation of volunteer forces. In 1859 there were only 
some 1800 British troops in Australia, while the number of local 
volunteers amounted to about 9000. 37 

In an important despatch to the governor of Canada, in March, 
1851, Lord Grey outlined a military policy for Canada similar to 
that already applied to New South Wales. He announced that the 
imperial troops in the province would be confined for the future to 
garrisons in two or three fortified posts and that the use of the 
barracks would be made over to the provincial authorities if the 
parliament of Canada was prepared to maintain them at its own 
expense. If British forces were desired at any of the other posts 
previously occupied, they would be supplied by the imperial govern- 
ment, provided the cost was met by the province. The colonial 
secretary was careful to add that this policy, though necessary in 
justice to the people of Great Britain, was not to be taken to mean 

37 Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, pp. n, 19, 278, 312 c( sea. 
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that the connection between Canada and the mother country could 
be broken without great injury to both or that there was any prob- 
ability that it would be broken. Reductions of the British forces 
in Canada were soon effected. During the Crimean War troops 
still stationed there were withdrawn for service against Russia, and 
increased responsibility for military defense was thrown upon the 
province. The main reliance for the military defense of Canada 
was for the future to be the patriotism and loyalty of the Canadian 
people. 38 By the beginning of 1861 the number of imperial troops 
in the province had been reduced to less than 2000, most of whom 
were stationed at Quebec, Kingston, and Montreal; and volunteer 
forces aggregating about 4500 had been organized. 89 

Lord Grey thus describes the policy which as colonial secretary 
he had formulated and begun to apply: 

... we endeavoured to establish, and by degrees to act upon, the prin- 
ciple that the Colonies can only look to the Mother-country for military 
support in any dangers to which they may be exposed from a powerful 
foreign enemy; that Her Majesty's troops are not to be expected to 
undertake the duties of police, and of maintaining the internal tran- 
quillity of the Colonies; and that the Colonies ought to undertake to 
provide for the expense of barracks for such of Her Majesty's troops 
as may be stationed in them for their protection. 40 

And later he expressed the opinion that the policy had been carried 
into effect during his tenure of office as far as it safely and properly 
could be. 41 

In 1856, Sir William Denison, governor of New South Wales, 
made a significant proposal, which, if adopted, would have shifted 
the initiative in providing for the military defense of the colonies 
from the imperial to the colonial government. He recommended 

That, whatever may be the mode in which the military force in a Colony 
may be raised and organized, the mother country and the Colony shall 
contribute towards its expense in equal proportions, and that the Govern- 
ment of the Colony should have the responsibility of determining the 
amount of that force, whether in peace or war.* 2 

38PoW. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, pp. 308-311. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that at the time of the Indian Mutiny Canada tendered a 
regiment for imperial service, which was mobilized and actually served. Bell, op. 
cit., p. 405. 

39 Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, pp. 3, 278. 

40 Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration, I. 44 ; this statement 
of policy was not intended to apply to imperial naval and military stations, such 
as Malta and Bermuda. 

4i Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, p. 150. 

**Parl. Papers, i860, vol. XLI., "Report of the Committee on Expense of 
Military Defences in the Colonies ", p. 9. 
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The imperial government declined to accede to this proposal on the 
ground that it could not be carried out " without compromising the 
independent action of the central Government of the empire ".* 3 

More important than the Denison proposal was a report of a 
committee appointed in 1859 to prepare a general plan of colonial 
military expenditure. Throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century the same minister was at the head of both the Colonial and 
the War Office. This arrangement, whatever may have been its 
disadvantages, possessed a certain convenience so far as the military 
defense of the colonies was concerned. In consequence of the 
Crimean War, the Colonial and War offices were separated, and, 
as a result, the Secretary for War was obliged to defend in Parlia- 
ment expenditure incurred for the defense of the colonies, of whose 
needs he had no official knowledge and with whose governments he 
held no direct communication. He inevitably found himself em- 
barrassed by the lack of any general principle determining questions 
with which he was called upon to deal. Accordingly, on March 14, 
1859, the War Office, at the direction of the secretary, General Peel, 
addressed a note to the Colonial Office, suggesting the propriety of 
adopting arrangements "which should define the respective liabili- 
ties of this Department and the various Colonial Governments, in 
respect to military expenditure ". It was the opinion of the secretary 

that England should assist in the defence of her Colonies against aggres- 
sion on the part of foreign civilized nations, and (in a less propor- 
tion) of formidable native tribes; but in no case, except where such 
Colonies are mere garrisons kept up for Imperial purposes, should she 
assume the whole of such defence . . . [and] that military expenditure, 
for purposes of internal police, should be defrayed from local funds, 
there being no grounds for drawing any distinction between a Colony 
and an independent nation in this respect. 

He proposed the appointment of an interdepartmental committee, 
representative of the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and the War 
Office, to prepare a general scheme of colonial military expendi- 
ture. 44 Such a committee was appointed, consisting of Sir T. F. 
Elliot of the Colonial Office, Mr. George A. Hamilton of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. John Robert Godley of the War Office. The report, to 
which some reference has been made, 45 was not signed by the repre- 
sentative of the Colonial Office, who found himself unable to concur 
with his colleagues and submitted a separate memorandum in the 

43 Ibid., p. o. 

** Pari. Papers, i860, vol. XLI., report cited, pp. 1-2. 

« Supra, p. 24. 
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nature of a minority report. 46 The committee found that the total 
imperial expenditure for colonial military defense for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1858, was approximately £3,600,000, and the total 
colonial expenditure approximately £375,ooo. 47 

The report attacked the existing policy of colonial defense on 
two principal grounds : ( 1 ) that it imposed an enormous burden on 
the people of Great Britain, not only in taxes but also by withdraw- 
ing a large part of their military forces from home; and (2) that 
it tended to prevent the development among the colonists of a spirit 
of self-reliance and to enfeeble their character. It pointed out that 
existing arrangements were attended with great inequality and 
chronic discussions with regard to the respective liabilities of the 
imperial and colonial governments. There were, it was asserted, 
"no recognized principles of mutual relations to which appeal can 
be made, or upon which a permanent settlement can be founded ". 
The report did not recommend the adoption as a general policy of 
Lord Grey's plan for the defense of the Australian colonies. The 
presence of even small garrisons in the colonies, maintained on the 
initiative of the mother country, would be taken, it was said, as a 
symbol of her responsibility for colonial military defense and would 
"tend to perpetuate the main evils of the present system, namely, 
the dependence of the Colonies on the mother country for defense, 
and their neglect of local efforts ". 

What the report proposed was to divide the colonies into two 
classes : ( 1 ) military posts, garrisoned by the imperial government 
for imperial purposes, rather than for local defense; and (2) all 
other dependencies where troops were stationed primarily for the 
protection of the inhabitants. In the case of the latter, it recom- 
mended that the system of defense should be founded on two simple 
principles: "colonial management, and joint contribution at a uni- 
form rate ". It proposed that the imperial government should call 
upon each colony to decide on the nature of its own defenses and 
should offer to bear a share — one-half was the proportion suggested 
— of the entire cost. Among the advantages anticipated by the 

*« The report and memorandum are printed in Pari. Papers, i860, vol. XLI., 
" Report of the Committee on Expense of Military Defences in the Colonies ", 
pp. 2-18. 

47 Ibid., p. 4. Merivale, in a later edition of his Lectures on Colonization 
and Colonies, published in 1861, p. 590, thus analyzed the purposes for which this 
imperial expenditure had been incurred: Defense of posts for military, convict, 
commercial, and other special purposes, £1,600,000; defense of colonies against 
foreign powers solely, £400,000 ; defense of colonies against foreign powers and 
internal disturbances, but chiefly the latter, £600,000 ; defense of colonies against 
warlike natives, £1,000,000. 
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commitete from the adoption of its plan were: (i) that it would 
result in a great saving to the British exchequer without imposing 
an unduly heavy burden on the colonies; (2) that it would be appli- 
cable alike in time of peace and of war; (3) that it would stimulate 
the patriotism, self-reliance, and military spirit of the colonists by 
throwing on them responsibility for their own defense; and (4) 
that " it would convey, in the most marked and emphatic way, the 
determination of the mother country, that the colonies should be 
governed through and for their own people ". 

The representative of the Colonial Office dissented from some 
of the major proposals of the report. In particular, he did not 
accept the principle that all the colonies should bear a uniform pro- 
portion of the expense of their military defense, irrespective of 
local conditions, such as the degree of exposure to invasion, the 
character of the colonial population, and the wealth of the colony. 
Nor did he concur in the position taken by his colleagues that the 
only ground for military assistance to the colonies was that the im- 
perial government controlled the issues of war and peace. On the 
contrary, he held that the interests of Great Britain were involved, 
and that they would suffer if certain colonies were lost. He pre- 
ferred Lord Grey's plan to that recommended by the committee.* 8 

This report of 1859 resulted in no radical change in the system 
of colonial defense. Its principal proposal, which had previously 
been made by Sir William Denison, that the initiative in providing 
for colonial defense should be thrown upon the colonies, was not 
at once adopted. The immediate outcome was fairly stated by 
Godley, in a criticism of Elliot's memorandum, when he said : " We 
have, with trifling exceptions, the same extravagance on our side, 
the same helplessness on theirs; the same confusion, inconsistence, 
and disputation which has prevailed more or less for the last cen- 
tury in our military policy towards our Colonies." 49 

V. 

But the demand for reform was insistent, and on March 5, 1861, 
on motion of Mr. Arthur Mills, a select committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons "to Inquire and Report whether any and 
what Alterations may be advantageously adopted in regard to the 

* a Merivale says of the interdepartmental report of 1859: "this paper con- 
tains a thorough political discussion of the general subject, by Mr. Godley of the 
War Department, and Mr. Elliot of the Colonial Office, whose opinions widely 
differ, and are powerfully defended." Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, p. 
587, note. 

*9 Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, p. 319. 
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Defence of the British Dependencies, and the Proportions of Cost 
of such Defence as now defrayed from the Imperial and Colonial 
Funds respectively". The meetings of the committee extended 
over a period of nearly four months. It examined a number of 
witnesses who were able to speak with authority on colonial, mili- 
tary, and fiscal questions, notably Earl Grey, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Meri- 
vale, General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, inspector-general of fortifications, 
Mr. Gladstone, chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Godley. 50 

For the purposes of the inquiry the report divided the British 
dependencies, exclusive of India, into two classes: (i) colonies 
proper, and (2) military garrisons, naval stations, convict depots, 
and dependencies maintained chiefly for objects of imperial policy. 
In the former class it included the North American, South African, 
and West Indian colonies, Ceylon, Mauritius, New Zealand, and the 
Australian colonies with the exception of Western Australia ; in the 
latter, Malta, Gibraltar, the Ionian Islands, Hong Kong, Labuan, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, St. Helena, the Falklands, Western Aus- 
tralia, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the Gold Coast. The committee 
found that for the year ending March 31, i860, the imperial mili- 
tary expenditure for the colonies proper was £1,715,246 and for the 
dependencies of the second class, £1,509,835 — a total of £3,225,081. 
For the same year the dependencies, including some of both classes, 
contributed £369,224. 51 In the case of the dependencies of the 
second class, the committee agreed that "the responsibility and 
main cost of their defence properly devolves on the Imperial Gov- 
ernment ", but with respect to the colonies proper, it recommended 
that " the responsibility and cost of the military defence . . . ought 
mainly to devolve upon themselves ", the imperial government using 
its discretion in applying this principle to particular colonies. Not 
the recommendation of the committee of 1859, but rather an exten- 
sion of Lord Grey's policy for the defense of the Australian colonies, 
was the solution of the problem urged by the select committee. 

It will be remarked that the classification of the dependencies 
adopted by the committee of 1861 is not identical with that which 
divides them into " self-governing colonies " and " crown colonies " ; 
not all of what the committee classed as "colonies proper" were 
self-governing. All of the witnesses examined by the committee 

so The report of the committee, together with minutes of evidence and ap- 
pendixes, is printed in Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII. 

«i Ibid., pp. iv-v. Gladstone informed the committee that a great part of 
what appeared in returns as colonial expenditure did not lighten the burden of 
the British exchequer but was paid "simply by way of addition to the regular 
pay and allowances of the forces ". Ibid., pp. 255-256. 
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agreed that colonies enjoying responsible government should bear 
the primary responsibility for their military defense. 52 This view 
was clearly stated by Gladstone when he said : " The privileges of 
freedom and the burdens of freedom are absolutely associated to- 
gether; to bear the burdens is as necessary as to enjoy the privileges, 
in order to form that character which is the great ornament of all 
freedom itself." 53 

On March 4, 1862, the House of Commons adopted without a 
division the following resolution introduced by Mr. Mills: 

That this House (while fully recognizing the claims of all portions 
of the British Empire to Imperial aid in their protection against perils 
arising from the consequences of Imperial policy) is of opinion that 
Colonies exercising the rights of self-government ought to undertake the 
main responsibility of providing for their own internal order and 
security, and ought to assist in their own external defence. 54 

This resolution may fairly be called conclusive, for the principle 
which it expressed has not since been questioned by any British 
ministry. 55 In 1863 the Duke of Newcastle, then colonial secretary, 
notified the governors of the Australian colonies that thenceforth 
those colonies must pay for all imperial troops retained within them 
at the rate of £40 a year for every soldier, and announced that if 
additional troops were furnished at the request of a colony, the rate 
of pay would be £70 per man, "a sum which more nearly ap- 
proaches the real cost to the Imperial Government of each soldier ". 56 
By 1870 the last of the imperial troops had been withdrawn from 
Australia. In New Zealand, where imperial forces had been sta- 
tioned for defense against the warlike Maoris, the imperial govern- 
ment relinquished the control of native affairs to the colonial 
authorities in 1863, and in 1869 the last of the British troops were 
recalled. The same policy was applied to Canada. Even after the 
creation of the Dominion in 1867, however, some British troops 
were retained, and it was not until the time of the Boer War that 
the imperial government ceased to maintain garrisons at Halifax 
and Esquimalt. 57 The cost to Great Britain of the military de- 
fense of Cape Colony had long seemed disproportionately great, and 

52 Hansard, third series, CLXV. 1035. 

5 3 Pari. Papers, 1861, vol. XIII., report cited, p. 257. 
s * Hansard, third series, CLXV. 1060. 

55 Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, p. 393 ; Adder- 
ley, op. cit., p. 388. 

66 Pari. Papers, 1871, vol. XLVII., "Correspondence respecting the Affairs 
of the Cape of Good Hope ", p. 2. 

57 On the withdrawal of the imperial troops from Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada, see Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, III. 1249-1256. 
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in 1867 the colony was notified that the force maintained there 
would be reduced at once and that after 1869 the colony must pay 
for all troops retained, at the Australian rate. 58 Troubles with the 
natives and continued friction between the British and the Boers 
made it impossible to carry out this policy so soon, but the imperial 
forces were gradually reduced. The despatch of British troops in 
great numbers to South Africa during the Boer War was, of course, 
no part of a permanent colonial policy. In the self-governing col- 
onies, now styled dominions, the system of military defense has for 
years past rested upon local legislation, and its cost has been de- 
frayed out of local funds. 59 

In practice, British policy has gone even beyond the resolution 
of 1862. In the case of some colonies which are not self-governing, 
as, for example, Ceylon and Mauritius, the burden of military de- 
fense has, for the most part, been shifted from the imperial to the 
colonial governments. This statement does not, of course, apply to 
such dependencies as Gibraltar, which are held and garrisoned for 
imperial purposes. So rapid was the progress of the new policy 
that the imperial expenditure on account of the colonies was re- 
duced from £3,388,033 in 1869 to £1,708,290 in 1873, and a colonial 
under-secretary informed the House of Commons that most of this 
latter amount was for imperial and not colonial purposes. 60 

VI. 

It was freely and frequently asserted during the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century that the colonial policy of Great Britain 
aimed at the dissolution of the British Empire. Publicists and 
writers on colonial administration did not hesitate openly to advo- 
cate this "solution" of the imperial problem. 61 It is not strange 
that this was so, for the Manchester School, whose doctrines were 
then politically in the ascendant, subscribed to the colonial as well 
as to the commercial teachings of. Adam Smith. The colonial sys- 
tem having fallen with the fall of protection, why retain the col- 
onies? This was a question to which British politicians found it 
difficult to give a convincing answer. Anti-imperial tendencies 
reached their climax during Gladstone's first ministry (1868-1874), 

58 Pari. Papers, 1871, vol. XLVII., "Correspondence respecting the Affairs 
of the Cape of Good Hope", p. 1. 

59 See Keith, op. cit., III. 1262. 

60 Hansard, third series, CCXIV. 1527-1528. 

"See, e.g., Bell, op. cit., and Go Id win Smith, The Empire; also writers re- 
ferred to in G. B. Adams, " Origin and Results of the Imperial Federation Move- 
ment ", in Proceedings of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 1898. 
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and the recall of the imperial troops from the colonies, which was 
then proceeding rapidly, seemed to many people, and not unnaturally, 
to foretell the disintegration of the empire. Several events occurred 
during the early part of this ministry that lent a coloring of plaus- 
ibility, to say the least, to such a prediction. The words of Disraeli, 
uttered during the course of a famous speech delivered in 1872, 
come to mind: 

If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberal- 
ism — forty years ago — you will find that there has been no effort so 
continuous, so subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with 
so much ability and acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the Empire of England. . . . 92 

The testimony of the leader of the Conservative party is not to be 
accepted as that of a witness who desired to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about the Liberal party, nor is the implication 
warranted that Liberals only were infected with the virus of anti- 
imperialism. Liberalism had undoubtedly been more hospitable 
than had Conservatism to the " Little England " propaganda, but no 
one who examines the evidence is likely to escape the conclusion 
that most British statesmen of the day, to whichever party they 
belonged, viewed the possibility of colonial independence without 
dismay. 

Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

62 Selected Speeches of the Earl of Beaconsfield, ed. by Kebbel, II. 530. 



